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Part I 


Principles of Private Ownership 


(a) PRIVATE OWNERSHIP A NATURAL RIGHT. 

The foundation of an organic society based on well-distributed 
property is the platform of the "Catholic Worker,” and no true or- 
ganic society can be obtained unless property is restored to the 
worker. 

Industrial capitalism has witnessed the concentration of property 
in the hands of a few who have been able, as Leo XIII stated, "to lay upon 
the labouring masses a yoke little better than that of slavery itself.” 

A social system which permits such a concentration of property 
in a few hands must be regarded as unnatural and unjust. It is certainly 
directly opposed to Papal social teaching, which has stressed the right 
of the worker to private ownership. 

What is property? It is the thing possessed, i.e., a man's clothes, 
a fanner’s machinery, a student’s fountain pen, a worker’s tools. Owner- 
ship, as distinct from property, is the bond linking the owner with the 
object possessed. It is “an invisible link — a binding power." 

To own a thing means that you have control over it. The essence of 
ownership, then, is control — the control exercised by a farmer over his 
farm, a garage owner over his garage, a student over his pen. Property 
is the object over which the control is exercised. We express private 
ownership commonly by saying, “That house belongs to Frank,” “That 
shop is Wilson’s,” “That hat is Bill’s.” Private ownership extends to both 
consumption goods and production goods. 

In his address on the fifth anniversary of the outbreak of war. 
Pope Pius XII stated, “The Christian conscience cannot admit as just, 
a social order which either denies in principle or renders impossible 
or nugatory in practice the natural right to property, whether in 
consumption goods or the means of production.” 

Consumption goods may be defined as those which are used for the 
direct satisfaction of wants, e.g., food and clothing. Production goods, 
on the other hand, are used in the production of other goods, and so satisfy 
wants indirectly, e.g., machines, tools and raw material. 

Why is private ownership a natural right? St. Thomas Aquinas 
argued that this right was founded on principles which were logically 
deducible from the Natural Law. St. Thomas defined three reasons for 
private ownership: 
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(1) “First, because every man is more careful to procure w hat 
is (needful) for himself alone, than that which is common to many 
or to all.” Generally a man works harder on his own farm than as 
an employee on another person’s farm. 

(2) “Secondly, because human affairs are conducted in more 
orderly fashion if each man is chanted with taking care of some 
particular thing himself, whereas there would be confusion if every- 
one had to look after any one thing indiscriminately.’ 

(3) "Thirdly, because a more peaceful state is ensured to man 
if each one is contented with his own.” If seats were not allotted at 
the Stadium, the main contest would become a minor incident in the 
general melee. St Thomas concludes, then, that private ownership 
is rooted in common sense. 

Pope Leo XII 1, however, went further than St. Thomas, and based 
the right to private ownership directly upon human nature. Leo XIII 
stated that this right is holy and inviolable because it is based upon the 
nature of man himself and belongs to the natural law in it§ full meaning. 
Man is a rational being possessing free will. Because of this attribute 
he can plan ahead and shape his existence intelligently and Ireely. lo 
accomplish this he needs to possess on his own behalf both consumption 
and production goods. 

Pope Pius XII stated: “It is no less certain that this private pro- 
perty is in a special manner the natural fruit of labour, the product of an 
intense activity on the part of the man who acquires it, through his active 
will, to ensure and improve his own person, his own living conditions arid 
those of his family, to create for himself and those dear to him a field in 
which they may rightly enjoy not only economic freedom, but also political, 
cultural and religious freedom." 

If ownership is not private but is concentrated in the hands 
of the State or in the hands of a few capitalists, then a man cannot 
plan his life freely and intelligently for real power and real control 
would be exercised by anonymous bureaucrats or powerful capitalists. 

Moreover, it is natural for man to work, and, through his work, 
to give expression to his personality. His work bears the imprint of his 
personality. It is a part of him, just as a child is a part of his parents. 
Tile farmer imprints his personality on his farm. It becomes a part of 
him. An architect imprints his personality on his blueprint. It becomes 
a part of him. 

The industrial worker should have a similar opportunity to express 
his personality. But, under our modern system, he is deprived of any 
share in the ownership or control of the undertaking. He remains a 
"cog in the machine,” and work becomes a drudgery. The modern indus- 
trial system, then, is completely opposed to the real nature of man. It 
must then, be condemned as intrinsically wrong and evil, so long as the 
worker is unable to participate in the control of the factory and so long 
as certain forms of division of labour transform the workers into mere 
automatons. Consequently, the very nature of man demands that the 
workers be admitted to a share in the ownership and control of the in- 
dustrial process in which they are employed. 

Eric Gill, in “Work and Property,” outlined this in his own inimit- 
able fashion as follows: “And another and ultimately more important 
reason for individual appropriation of the means of production — so im- 
portant as completely to obliterate any other — is the fact that only when 
men own the means of making is it possible for work to be what it is meant 
to be, the praise of God, a song of praise, a sacrifice of praise. Praise m 
its real and only enduring reason of being, and to that end, much more 
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than to the end of human service, individual appropriation of the means 
of production is necessary," 

The right of a worker to ownership is a fundamental one. No 
Government or individual can defraud the worker of that just right. “It is 
a prime duty of the State to recognise and protect man's right to private 
ownership.” (“Work and Property,” Eric Gill). 

(b) GOVERNMENT’S DUTY TO ENSURE WIDE 
DISTRIBUTION OF OWNERSHIP. 

The right to private ownership, however, does not sanction the 
present economic system which concentrates ownership in a few 
hands and deprives the mass of the people of their natural right. 

The right to private ownership is a natural right because man is 
an intelligent being, capable of planning ahead intelligently and of shap- 
ing his own destiny. But he can only plan ahead freely if he owns pro- 
perty privately; if this be not the case he will be dependent on those 
people who do own the property. 

The right to private ownership, then, i.* based on the natural law, 
but the natural law makes no division of ownership between individuals 
and corporate entities within the State. This division arises because of 
the particular circumstances within a particular State. Moreover the 
natural law would seem to confer the right to private ownership, as Dr. 
Coffey stated in his pamphlet, “Property for the People,” only of sufficient 
property as would enable an individual and his family to lead a decent 
and free existence. 

If a social system arises in which ownership is concentrated in the 
hands of a few individuals, the mass of the nation would be deprived of 
their natural right to plan their lives freely and to exist properly. 

Pope Pius XII stated that “the Christian conscience cannot 
admit as just, a social order which . . . renders impossible or 
nugatory in practice the natural right to property.” 

The late Dom Virgil Michel (who published a series of outstanding 
books on private ownership) concluded that such a “system defeats the 
very principle on which it is ultimately based and by which it must be 
finally justified or condemned.” 

EXPROPRIATION JUSTIFIED 

The property in excess of that required for a decent existence is 
only possessed by the individual on the tacit approval of the State. There- 
fore, the Government can decide, in the interests of the common good, to 
resume the excess property or part of it in order that others may exercise 
their natural right to private ownership. Dom Virgil Michel concluded 
that “force may have to be used to change a social system of private own- 
ership that has come to work against the fundamental principle.” 

| Pope Pius XII made the right of the State to dispossess pro- 

perty owners of their excess property quite clear when he staled on 
the occasion of his fifth anniversary speech: “The State may in the 
public interests intervene by regulating its use or even, if it cannot 
equitably meet the situation in any other way, by decreeing the 
expropriation of property giving a suitable indemnity.” 

The Pope stated that the dispossesed must be given a “suitable 
indemnity.” He did not state that he should be given what his property 
is worth. It is quite conceivable that a “suitable indemnity” may be less 
I than the actual current value of the property. 

In fact, the late Archpishop Sheehan, in an article in the Australian 
Catholic % Record, April, 1932, wrote: “I would even venture to say that in 
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some instances no compensation whatever need he given; rather, that 
restitution for a long series of iniquitous dealings with the public could 
be demanded.” 

We can summarise the limits to ownership as follows; 

1. The right of an individual to private ownership of property is 
a natural right; . . 

2 But an individual onlv has a natural nght to that amount of 
property which will enable himself and his family to live a decent 
existence. 

3. Any property he possesses in excess of this amount, he holds, not 
as a natural right, but on the tacit approval of the State. 

4. A Society which allows the concentration of private ownership 
in the hands of a few individuals and which deprives the mass of the 
workers of ownership is an unjust society. 

' 5. To remedy this injustice and to promote a wider distribution of 

property, the State may expropriate those in possession of excess property. 

C. The indemnity which the State is required to pay to the expro- 
priated will vary with the case. 

RIGHT OF DISPOSAL 

One of the principal distinguishing features of true ownership !» 
the owner’s right to be able to sell, transfer or give his property as an 
inheritance. The owner’s right of disposal was explicitly stated by Pope 
Leo XIII in “Rerum Novarum” as follows: 

“A working man’s little estate should be as completely at his 
full disposal as are the wages he receives for his labour. But it is 
precisely in such power of disposal that ownership obtains, whether 
the property consists of land or chattels.” 

Again Pope Pius XI wrote in “Quadragesimo Anno: “Man’s nat- 
ural right of possessing and transmitting property by inheritance must 
remain intact and cannot be taken away by the State." It is “unlawful 
for the State to exhaust the means of individuals by crushing taxes and 
tributes.” 

Any attempt by the State, then, to interfere with this right of 
disposal must be carefully scrutinised to see if it conflicts with one of 
the basic rights of true ownership. 

(c) OWNERS MUST USE PROPERTY FOR COMMON 

GOOD. 

Property owners, under the capitalist system, have argued 
that they can do what they like with their property. Frequently, they 
have squandered the nation's assets and exploited their fellow men 
by the unjust use of their properly. 

A Christian cannot admit the right of a property owner to do what 
he likes with his property, for a Christian holds that a man is steward 
of his property and bound to administer it for the common good. 

Private ownership of property has a social and an individual aspect- 
The individual aspect consists in the natural right of a person to possess 
property as his own, But man's right to private ownership is social in- 
sofar as it affects the common good. An owner is Jiound to use his pro- 
perty in a manner which will promote the common good. 

A simple illustration will serve to make this distinction clear, A 
man may have the right to own a gun. But he cannot use the gun to get 
rid of everyone he dislikes. 


OWNERS OR SLAVES 

Pope Pius XI wrote: “The right to property must be distin 
guished from its use. It follows from the two-fold character of owner- 
ship, which we have termed individual and social, that men should 
take into account in this matter not only their own advantage, but 
also the common good. To define in detail these duties, when the 
need occurs and when the natural law does not do so, is the function 
of the Government.” 

Pope 1-eo XIII stated: “The limits of private possession have been 
left to be fixed by man’s own industry and the laws of individual peoples.” 

The State, then, has the right and the duty to regulate the use of 
a person’s property in order to protect the rights of other persons or in 
order to protect the common good. The right to private ownership of 
property is inalienable, but the use is controllable. 

STATE S RIGHT TO CONTROL 
The right of the State to regulate the use of property is freely 
admitted in practice. Most agree that the State has the right to in- 
struct a landlord to destroy any vermin on his property. Most would 
also agree that the State has the right to prevent soil erosion and 
to compel farmers to take specific measures to eliminate soil erosion 
on their farms. 

This, on certain land, may even extend so far as to limiting the 
number of stock the land can carry. In Queensland certain leases are 
granted on the condition that the lessee carries out certain work or im- 
provements. This is a particularly good example of the State regulating 
the use of property in the public good. 

The private owner of property is bound to administer his property 
In accord with the demands of justice. He is bound to pay a just wage to 
his employees, to see that they work in decent conditions, to ensure that 
they do not work over long hours, to see that they are treated as human 
beings and not as economic goods. He is bound to sell his products at a 
just price and not to exploit the consumer. In fact, he is bound to ad- 
minister his property as a steward accountable to God for his actions. 

EXCESS PROPERTY 

“At the some time,” stated Pope Pius XI., “Man’s superfluous 
income is not left entirely to his own discretion. We speak of the 
portion of his income which he does not need in order to live as be- 
comes his station. On the contrary, the grave obligations of charity, 
beneficence and liberality which rest upon the wealthy, are constantly 
insisted upon in telling words by Holy Scripture and the Fathers of 
the Church.” 

An owner is bound, then, to give from his excess property to those 
in want. If the want be extreme, the obligation is one of justice; if the 
want be real but not extreme, charity demands this almsgiving. In fact, 
a man whose want is extreme and who cannot obtain sustenance for his 
I family is permitted without fault to take from those who have more than 

j enough for their sustenance. 

An owner is required to administer his property in the common 
good and to ensure that property is administered for the common good. 
This duty compels the State to intervene and to regulate the use at pro- 
, perty. The old capitalist idea of private ownership of property was a 

I pagan concept, not a Christian one. 

(d) PRIVATE OWNERSHIP MAY ASSUME 
DIFFERENT FORM IN PRESENT SOCIETY 

Catholic social philosophers advocate a form of society in 
which the mass of men have the opportunity to become private owners 
i The tone of such a society would be determined by the owners. 
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Some men, of course, would not wish to become property owners, 
but would prefer to work for wages. There can be no quarrel with 
this, as there is nothing essentially wrong with the wage contract, 
provided the worker is paid a just wage. 

Such a form of society is in striking contrast, on the one hand, 
with the present capitalist system which has concentrated ownership and 
control in a few hands and has deprived the mass of workers of any 
chance to become property owners, and on the other hand with a socialist 
system which would concentrate ownership and control in the hands of a 
few State officials and would deny ownership to the mass of workers. 

The maldistribution of property in the pre-war system in Australia 
can be assesed from the following table. The figures are derived from 
probate figures, and give some idea of how property is owned by a few: 

1} per cent left 33 per cent of property passing; 

15} per cent, left 48 per cent, of property passing; 

23 per cent, left 19 per cent, of property passing; 

60 per cent, did not leave suthcient property to 
necessitate the taking out of probate. 

Probate duty is rarely payable on property below £500. 

Many would justify the present system on the ground that owner- 
ship is distributed among the thousands of shareholders of the various 
companies, but shareholders, as a general rule, have no control over the 
company in which they are interested. Real control is exercised by the 
directors of the company, and the wishes of the shareholders are ignored. 
Such nominal ownership is a mockery of true ownership, the keynote of 
which is the control exercised by the owner over his property. 

The present set-up, moreover, deprives the individuals actually 
engaged in the productive processes, i.e. the worker, technician, etc., 
of any control over the operations through which they express their 
personality. Such a system cannot be justified, nor can it endure. 

FORM OF OWNERSHIP VARIES 

We must, however, be prepared to adjust our ideas of ownership to 
the prevailing social conditions. Pope Pius XI made this quite clear when 
he wrote: 

“History proves that the right of ownership, like other ele- 
ments of social life, is not absolutely rigid, and to this doctrine We 
have given utterance on a previous occasion in the following terms: 
‘How varied are the forms which the right of property has assumed! 
First the primitive form in use among rude and savage peoples, which 
still exists in certain localities even in our own day; then that of the 
patriarchal age; later came various tyrannical types (We use tHe 
word in its classical meaning) ; finally the feudal and monarchic sys- 
tems down to the varieties of more recent times. It is plain, however, 
that the State may not discharge this right in an arbitrary manner 
.... However, when civil authority adjusts ownership to meet the 
needs of the public good, it acts not as an enemy, but as the friend 
of private owners/ ” 

This is quite obvious in agriculture where private ownership has 
adopted diverse forms in various countries and various ages. In some 
places the clan system of ownership may prevail; in others freehold or 
some form of leasehold. The form of ownership in industry has also 
undergone several transformations through the years. 

At the present time it should be our aim to establish a form 
of private ownership of property in harmony with the nature of 
the economic society in which we live. This may mean a complete 
break with our past thinking on ownership. Unless, however, we give 
serious study and attention to this problem it is useless demanding 
the restoration of ownership to the workers/ 
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Part II 

Restoration of Ownership to Workers 

(a) FORCES MAKING FOR A WIDER 
DISTRIBUTION OF OWNERSHIP 

Certain social forces are making for a wider distribution of 
ownership in our modern economic system. These forces must be 
recognised and encouraged in order to promote a more just form of 
society. 

The first is the widespread feeling amongst all sections of the com- 
munity that the old capitalist order has ended. It is realised that the new 
order which will emerge must give the workers a greater say in the con- 
trol of production. 

Both employers and employees appreciate this general trend. The 
general dissatisfaction with the old order and the emphasis being placed 
on the worker’s place in industry should ensure wider participation by 
the workers in the ownership of productive enterprises. 

The second influence making for a wider distribution of ownership 
is the increase in the numbers of and the rise of a new type of middle 
class. Many workers become skilled technicians and rise to important pos- 
itions in the factories in which they are employed. 

Increasing numbers, then, of workers, both technical and ad- 
ministrative, are becoming relatively highly paid executives. These 
executive officers want to be something more than paid employees. 
They want some status in the enterprises; they require some control 
over its operations; they wish to share in the ownership. 

Some satisfy this desire by obtaining enough capital to commence 
a small business of their own; most, however, remain in the enterprise and, 
despite their good salaries, remain dissatisfied with the conditions under 
which they work. The rise of the managerial middle class and their de- 
sire to share in the ownership of an enterprise is a very important in- 
fluence, making for a wider distribution of ownership. 

The third influence inducing a greater distribution of ownership is 
the growth of service industries. Colin Clark examines this influence in 
his pamphlet: “Property and Economic Progress." 

Clark pointed out that the numbers engaged in agriculture have been 
declining for some years. He contended that the numbers engaged in 
manufacturing will also decline after a certain point. He concluded that 
there will be an increase in the numbers engaged in the service industries, 
i.e., trade, building, transport, hotels, entertainments, professions. “In 
most of these service industries large ‘scale organisation is the exception 
rather than the rule, and the working proprietor again comes into his 
own." Thus this influence which should become more and more significant 
will promote the distribution of ownership. 

The fourth influence making possible a wider distribution of own- 
ership is the use .of electricity as a source of power. Electricity makes 
available to the smallest unit in some remote country town the same 
power as is possessed by a large unit in a city. 

Prior to the spread of electricity the small unit, requiring a large 
amount of power, could not exist, as a big plant was needed to produce 
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the power. Electricity, in itself, cannot be said to promote a wider dis- 
tribution of ownership, but it can quite easily be used for that purpose. 

There, then, are four important social forces making for a 
■ wider distribution of ownership. These forces must be recognised and 

used to obtain our objectives. 

(b) OWNERSHIP BY GOVERNMENT. 

Too many Australians cry "Socialism’* when the Government 
decides to operate an industry. They do not stop to think that it may 
be the Government’s duty to run that particular industry. Some 
Catholics particularly choose to ignore Papal teaching that "certain 
^ forms of property must be reserved to the State.” 

The primary function of the Government in the economic sphere 
consists in "directing, watching, stimulating and restraining, as circum- 
stances suggest or necessity demands” in order to promote a healthy 
economic order. The Government, as it were, has its hand on the pulse 
of the economic system and intervenes to correct any illness or to pro- 
mote a reform. The extent of the Government's interference will be de- 
termined by the nature of the illness or reform. 

In “Quadragesimo Anno,” Pope Pius XI stated: “None the less, 
just as it is wrong to withdraw from the individual and commit to the 
community at large what private enterprise and industry can accom- 
plish, so too it is an injustice, a grave evil and a disturbance of right 
order for a larger and higher organisation to arrogate to itself func- 
tions which can be performed efficiently by smaller and lower bodies.” 
r This statement would seem to place definite limits to Government's 

s ownership. 

[ _ Father De Marco, S.J., in an authoritative article in “Civilta Catto- 

• Mm,” September 7th, 1946, commenting on a letter written by Pope 

Pius XII on July 10th, 1946, to the President of the French Social Weeks 
made these limits clear. Father De Marco wrote: “The Church cannot 
,i ignore that excessive nationalisation, with the economic power which it 

j places in the hands of the State, does not solve the complex social prob- 

lem. Excessive nationalisation rather displaces, and like any other excess, 
i aggravates the problem by strengthening a weapon that can be used for 

oppression and shifting such a weapon from the hands of private capital- 
ists to the hands of those who hold the fate of the country.” 

Father De_ Marco continues by stating that the aim should be to 
establish a “juridical order in which human dignity can be effectively 
i protected . , . from any oppression, either political or economic, from 

whatever side it may come; from the State no less than from the private 
capitalist." 

GOVERNMENT RUN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 

How far, then, should Government ownership extend? A very 
definite lead is given to us by Pope Pius XI in his same encyclical, 
“Quadragesimo Anno.” He wrote: “For it is rightly contended that 
certain forms of property must be reserved to the State, since they 
carry with them an opportunity for domination too great to be left 
j to private individuals without injury to the community at large.” 

It is not a case of the State being able to run these industries more 
i : efficiently than private enterprise. Efficiency has nothing to do with it. 

It is a moral reason. If the Government does not operate these industries, 
then the individuals who do will be abie to dominate the community. The 
!, Government must interfere to prevent such domination. , 
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Father De Marco contends that “nationalisation of certain enter- 
prises is, in special cases, not only licit but also opportune.” Pope Pius 
XII, in a discourse on March 11th, 1945, stated that nationalisation is 
licit and opportune “only in such cases where it appears to be truly 
required by the common good, that is, as a means of effectively remedying 
an abuse or the squandering of a country’s productive forces, and of di- 
recting these forces to the development of the material prosperity of all- — 
a prosperity which also provides a solid foundation for the cultural and 
religious life.” 

What industries “carry with them an opportunity for domina- 
tion too great to be left to private individuals without injury to the 
community at large”? In general, those industries which naturally 
tend to be monopolies. 

The Vatican City newspaper, “Osservatore Romano” (November 22, 
1934), gave as examples, hydro-electric power stations, public utilities, 
munitions of war. Public utilities cover a wide range of industries, in- 
cluding tramways, railways, electricity, gas, etc. Moreover, the social 
structure may determine what are and what are not public utilities. A 
luxury industry may easily develop into a public utility, e.g., airways. 

Father De Marco mentioned large banks, transportation, war in- 
dustries and certain chemical industries. He continued by stating that 
the State may also have cause to nationalise other enterprises in addition 
to those mentioned, in order to have an effective influence on the market 
and create conditions under which competition could be improved and 
productive energies directed towards greater production in accordance 
with the general interests of the national community. 

UNNATURAL MONOPOLIES 

Many existing monopolies are not natural, but have been produced 
by the unscrupulous policy of the monopoly. In Australia this has cer- 
tainly been true in the sugar-refining, glass and brewing industries. Once 
the monopoly is formed, has the Government a duty to nationalise them? 

The Government should not nationalise them unless this be the 
only means of killing the monopoly, since the monopoly was only made 
possible because the Government neglected its primary function of 
protecting the common good, and permitted a larger organisation “to 
arrogate to itself functions which can be performed efficiently by 
smaller and lower bodies." 

On the contrary, should an unnatural monopoly develop, it is the 
Government’s function to smash that monopoly and so permit , the re- 
growth of a healthy competition in that industry. 

Once the Government decides to nationalise an industry, what form 
should the Government enterprise take? In some instances it is a Govern- 
ment Department, e.g,, Post Office; in other instances some type of in- 
dependent commission, e.g., State Electricity Commission; in other in- 
stances a combination of private and Government enterprise, e.g., Com- 
monwealth Oil Refinery, Amalgamated .Wireless. 

It is obvious that there is wide' scope for investigation here by 
technical experts, the question to be determined in any particular in- 
stance being: “What form of enterprise combines maximum efficiency 
with the requisite Government direction?” 

Government ownership will extend a long way in our modern social 
structure. But it should be pointed out that, if our modern society were 
organised on an organic basis, then a good deal of the Government owner- 
ship would be eliminated, as the industrial councils would own and operate 
the undertaking co-operatively on behalf of their members. 
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(c) Ownership in Agriculture 

(1) LEASEHOLD AND FREEHOLD 

In agriculture the form which ownershin t ^ U -pw ik oc 
greatly through the centuries and between countries Ownership 
has been shaped to prevailing economic and social conditions. ' P 

At the present time in Australia there is a conflict between those 
who advocate freehold in agriculture and those who advocate some form 
ea. chold. Vthat should be our attitude on this basic problem? 

. ,,p. nd . e , r frc ? h °[ d tenure the owner possesses the title to the land 
I,lds J t . 0Ut ”? ht ;. H e c . an d « "'hat he likes with his land provided he 
fulfils certain obligations imposed on him by the Government e <r he 
must destroy noxious weeds. These obligations have generally not* Wn 

.. ,X nder a . leaseh °l d system, on the other hand, the occupier holds 
forms* State ' A leaSeh ° ld “ usually assumes 

Cl) Perpetual leasehold. 

(2) Leasehold limited as to time, e.g., 25 years. 

(3) Leasehold limited as to usage, e.g., lessee must clear a 

certain percentage of the lanS. 6 r 

(4) A combination of (2) and (3). 

DOES A LEASEHOLD SYSTEM AGREE WITH PAPAL 
PRINCIPLES OF OWNERSHIP? 

svstem T ?he n w. r whfX.fX" corr “‘ l 5 r « must apply to the leasehold 
isseXiU ore h , e have j'Uthned for true ownership. The three 

, to ha ' e ’, t0 use ’ and tD d, spose. In other words, the owner 
must have real control over his property. 

, j ,ld " perpetual leasehold these essentials seem to be safe- 
guarded. the owner possesses his property in perpetuity, he can use 
i‘ considers fit and he can dispose of it if he so desires. In 

system* ptrp€ ual leas *‘ h(dd -system is very close to the freehold 

A leasehold limited as to duration requires closer examin-itinn 
Generally the leaseholds are limited in this respect in order to permh 
the State to re-assess the rental or to enable the State to dispossess the 

these * purposes al>USlnS tH * Therc C ™ be "° t l uarrel with either of 

.u A ? tate das a perfect right to reassess the rental and so prevent 
the tenant benefiting from any unearned increment. On the other hand 
the tenant may benefit if the rent is reduced because the State consider. 

ItVXV* the land has d ««ased. Similarly, it is the duty of S 
State to dispossess tenants who are exploiting the land. 

Leaseholds limited as to duration seem to conform with our nrin 
ciples provided first that the tenant has the right to remew his le^e 

hbf'titl J. e t h-° a? eS1 [ e; . second| yi has the right to transfer or bequeath 
his title, thirdly, he is recouped for any improvements he makes. 

tr.,hw„ I «f S f holds I™’X ai Y to dura tion are quite common in many Aus- 
rtnn Of ^ ‘f S ’ P artlcularl y Queensland and New South Wales. The dura- 
tion of the lease varies generally from 25 years to 99 years 
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Leasehold limited as to usage is also quite common in Australia. A 
good example is provided by the prickly pear leases in Queensland. These 
leases are conditional on the tenant clearing a certain proportion of the 
land each year There can be no quarrel with this form of leasehold 
as it simply stresses our ideas on the stewardship of property. The lessee 
is bound to use his land in the interests of the common good. 

Ownership in agriculture, then, can either assume the freehold 
or leasehold form. Perpetual leasehold closely approximates to free- 
hold. Conditional leasehold fulfils our tests concerning ownership 
provided certain safeguards are observed. 

(ii) SPECIAL PROHLEMS OF OWNERSHIP 
IN AGRICULTURE 

The problem of ownership in agriculture is not only to procure 
the wider diffusion of property but also to ensure that the farmer’s 
control over his property is really effective. 

Too often the farmer becomes the victim of inflated land values 
and unjust farm prices and real control is exercised by wealthy pastoral 
companies and banks possessing mortgages and liens over his farm and 
its produce. 

The problems of inflated land values and fluctuating farm , 
prices are inter-related. Both must, he tackled if the rural economy 
is to be established on a firm hasis. 

Under a freehold system of tenure, land values can be tackled either 
by an increment tax or by the prohibition of land transfers above a 
certain valuation. An increment tax would be imposed on the excess of 
the sale value over a basic value. The basic valuation could be either the 
valuation at a certain date, e.g., September, 1939, or February, 1942, or 
the productive value of the land as assessed for an average farmer by 
a skilled valuer’s stall'. It is suggested that the increment tax shou d 
be 75 per cent, or 80 per cent, of this excess. For example, if the sale 
value were £5,000, the basic value £4,000, and the increment tax 75 per 
cent., the tax would amount to £750. . ,, 

The prohibition of land transfers above a certain valuation could 
operate also to prevent a sale above the market value prevailing on a 
certain date or above the productive valuation of the land as assessed by 
an approved valuation service. Present National Security Regulations pre- 
vent the sale of property above the market value in February, 1942. 

In either of the ahove schemes allowance must be made for 
improvements made on the farm by the farmer. These are not so 
easy to assess as may be imagined. It is not easy to estimate the 
value of nasture and other improvements made by a farmer, and this 
paves the way for all types of corruption, evasion, and discrimination. 

INFLATED VALUES UNDER LEASEHOLD 

Under a leasehold tenure, not subject to re-assessment of rental, 
inflation of land values occurs through goodwill payments. For example, 
in the Australian Capital Territory Ahere leaseholds are on a 99-year 
basis, goodwill payments occur when leases are exchanged. 

Many leases, however, provide for the periodic re-assessment of 
rental payments in accordance with the changes in marked expectations. 
Theoretically these valuations should prevent inflated land values. In 
practice its success will largely depend on the correctness of the experts 
appraisal of future prices and, as everyone knows, these are. very diffi- 
cult to judge correctly. If the farmer finds that his rental is changed 
frequently in accordance with the views of the experts, then it will 
undoubtedly lead to chaos in the rural economy. 
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To understand the problem which we have to tackle it is necessary 
to sketch, in general terms, the main outlines of our modem industrial 
system. The typical form of industrial undertakings is provided by the 
joint stock company. The joint stock company is a legal entity whose 
capital is subscribed by individual shareholders. The financial responsi- 
bility of each shareholder is limited to the amount of capital which he 
subscribed. 

The joint stock company, being a “thing,’" can have no moral 
responsibility. It cannot, by its very nature, feel that it should pay a 
just wage or charge the consumer a just price. 

Nor do the individual shareholders of the company feel any moral 
responsibility, for they hide their responsibility behind the legal facade 
which they have created. 

In fact, the great mass of shareholders, once they have contributed 
then: capital, cease to take any active interest in the undertaking. Control 
over the company is handed over to a small group of directors nominally 
elected by the shareholders, but really appointed by a small junta. Owner- 
ship of the company by shareholders is fictional and bears no relationship 
to the ideas which we have outlined on property. The directors, like the 
shareholders, feel no moral responsibility either to the public or to the 
workers. 

Pope Pius XI, in “Quadragesimo Anno,” condemned strongly the 
abuses of joint stock companies. He wrote as follows: “The regulations 
legally enacted for corporations, with their divided responsibility and 
limited liability, have given occasion to abominable abuses. The greatly 
weakened accountability makes little impression, as is evident, upon the 
conscience. The worst injustices and frauds take place beneath the ob- 
scurity of the common name of a corporative firm. Boards of Directors 
proceed in their unconscionable methods even to the violation of their 
trust in regard to those whose savings they administer.” 

Although the directors control the undertaking, the detailed direc- 
tion is entrusted to technicians and managers. Thc technicians are the 
key men who are responsible for the successful operation of the plant 
The managers control the administrative side. 

In modern industry the technicians particularly and the man- 
agers are becoming more numerous and more important. The tech- 
nicians and managers are nominally controlled by the directors. In 
fact the directors do not worry about the intimate working of the 
undertaking as they are generally not competent to direct these 
key men. 

The directors are forced in practice to give the technicians and 
managers some control in the undertaking. But the workers are excluded 
from any share in its operation. In the early stages of capitalism, work- 
ers were treated as badly as possible, and paid as poorly as possible. The 
intervention of the Government, under pressure from the trade unions, 
has secured tolerable working conditions and a minimum wage for the 
workers. But dissatisfaction still exists and will continue to exist until 
workers are admitted to a “say” in the undertaking. 

Within the working class a division is becoming increasingly 
evident. More and more workers are becoming skilled artisans and 
are receiving a premium for skill — a “margin for skill” as tne 
Arbitration Court terms it. 

GROWTH OF MONOPOLIES 

Modem industrialism arose when our economic system was dom- 
inated by the ideas of the survival of the fittest. As a result it was con- 
sidered quite proper for undertakings to stamp out competitors by any 
means at their disposal, fair or foul. 
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EFFICIENCY ARGUMENT 

So much, then, for the argument that large plants are needed on 
technological grounds. The second argument for large scale production is 
based on increased efficiency. If this be true, then it should be reflected 
in increased returns on invested capital or reduced costs of production. 

Again, let us return to the findings of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for the Temporary National Economic Committee on company size, 
not plant size, in relation to production costs and rates of return on in- 
vested capital. ' 

(1) — -PRODUCTION COSTS— 

59 individual Company Tests were made. 

In one case the largest company had lowest cost per unit. 

ln 21 cases a company classed as medium size had lowest cost 
per unit. 

In 37 cases a company classed as small had the lowest cost 
per unit. 

(2) — RATES OF RETURN ON INVESTED CAPITAL — 

84 individual Company Tests were made. 

In 14 cases companies classed as large showed the highest rate 
of return; 

In 57 cases companies classed as medium size showed highest 
rate of return; 

ln 13 cases companies classed as small showed the highest rate 
of return. 

Dr. William Crum in “Corporate Size and Earning Power” shows 
that when profitable corporations of all sizes are analysed, the highest 
raies of return on invested capital are earned by the smallest corporations. 

The conclusion of the Federal Trade Commission on their investiga- 
tions should be quoted: “Large size was most efficient, as efficiency is here 
measured, in approximately II per cent of the total tests, medium size 
was most efficient in approximately 55 per cent, of the tests, and small 
size was most efficient in approximately 34 per cent, of the tests/’ 

If large scale production be not due to technological nor efficiency 
reasons, why is it so common? Let the Temporary National Economic 
Committee be quoted once again: 

“But monopoly cannot be attributed to natural factors alone. It is 
the product of formal agreements and secret undertakings, of combina- 
tions, inter-corporate stockholdings and interlocking directorates; of the 
ruthless employment of superior financial resources and bargaining 
power; of unequal representation before legislatives, courts and adminis- 
trative agencies, of the exclusion of competitor^ from markets, materials 
and sources of investment funds; of restrictive contracts and discrimina- 
tory prices; of coercion, intimidation, and violence ... In nearly every 
case in which monopoly persists, it will be found that artificial factors 
are involved.” 

Pope Pius XI stated it more succinctly in “Quadragesimcr Anno”: 
“The accumulation of power, the characteristic note of the modern econ- 
omic order, is a natural result of limitless free competition, which permits 
the survival of those only who are the strongest, which often means those 
who fight most relentlessly, who pay least heed to the dictates of 
conscience/’ 

(Hi) .GOVERNMENT’S DUTY TO PROTECT SMALL 
FIRMS 

The predominance of large business in modem industry is not 
due, then, to economic nor technological reasons, but mainly to the 
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(4) Clearly define the scope of subsidiary companies and stand- 
ardise inter-corporate finance.” 

Finally, the Committee recommended “an outright prohibition on 
the acquisition of stock in, or holding company control of, competing com- 
panies, with suitable exceptions for bona fide investments and the control 
of true subsidiaries.” 

DIFFERENTIAL TAXATION 

One of the chief means of discriminating against the large en- 
terprise is taxation. Taxation should be carefully loaded in favour 
of the small firm and against the large firm. Careful scrutiny is 
needed of existing taxation in Australia to see how it affects small 
firms. 

We suggest that the following taxation methods should be em- 
ployed: 

(1) A tax should be devised to prevent one man or company owning 
a large number of shops or factories of the same kind. The tax should 
operate if a man owned two shops and would steadily rise with the 
number of shops owned until it made it impossible for one person to own 
beyond a certain number. In this way the small firm would be protected 
against the chain store. 

(2) A small firm needs to be protected against the operations of 
the departmental store. This could be taxed on the number of categories 
of goods which it sold. This tax would steadily rise with the number of 
categories handled until it would be impossible for a firm to handle beyond 
a certain number. It could be operated on a licensing system. After all, 
a tobacconist or a hotel owner requires a licence to operate. Why could 
not this idea be extended to other goods? 

(3) The small firm needs to be protected against the large retailer 
who handles only one line and possesses only one shop, but who has a 
large turnover. Here, a turnover tax would be applied which would make 
it prohibitive for the firm’s turnover to exceed a certain figure. 

, (4) Finally, the small firm needs to be protected against the big 

advertising campaigns of the large enterprises. Some advertising may be 
justified, but, beyond a certain point, it serves to assist the firm with 
large funds. It involves a waste of economic resources as advertising does 
not add one scrap to the value of the goods. 

A tax on advertising must be paid by the firm, not the consumer, 
and would be levied in a manner which would make large scale advertis- 
ing impossible. Incidentally, such a tax would strike a heavy blow to the 
newspaper and radio monopolies. 

It may be objected that the above taxation devices are more ap- 
plicable to retail industries than manufacturing. But the same principle 
of differential taxation discriminating against large enterprises is adapt- 
able to manufacturing businesses. 

The above, then, are some of the measures designed to assist 
the small firm against the large enterprise. Such assistance on the 
part of the State is just common sense. The Government protecta 
us against the burglar; why should it not protect us against fhe 
bandit in business? 

(iv) CO-PARTNERSHIP NEEDED FOR 
LARGE-SCALE ENTERPRISE 

, In some industries large scale production may be required for 

technical reasons. What is our attitude towards these industries? 
Can we make effective workers’ participation in the ownership of 
these industries? 
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ership in industry is occurring and that co-partnership is becoming and 
will become an accepted fact. 

We have already noted that shareholders to-day are only nominal 
owners and that directors have, in the main, ceased to direct. The real 
controllers or owners of modem industrial enterprises are the technicians 
and the managers within the factory. But a technician or a manager 
cannot be a good technician or a good manager unless he enlists the co- 
operation of his workers (skilled and unskilled), that is, unless he allows 
the workers to have some “say” in the undertaking, unless he admits 
them to some control or ownership. 

Ownership or control of modern industrial undertakings is in- 
creasingly being vested, then, in the^'actual participants in the indus- 
trial process, it but remains to give this important social develop- 
ment legal status and institutional expression. 

Legal status can be granted this important development by means 
of workers’ shares; institutional expression by means of factory councils 
(representative of all participants in the enterprise, and capital), which 
would replace the present Board of Directors. 


(v) CO-PARTNERSHIP CAN BE MADE EFFECTIVE 

Co-partnership can be made effective by the issue of workers' 
shares and by the formation of factory councils. 

Provision is made for workers’ shares in the Companies Acts of the 
various Australian States and of New Zealand. Under these Acts work- 
ers’ shares are acquired as a right of employment by those who person- 
ally contribute by their labour to the industrial process. 

They are a clear recognition of the fact that production is a two- 
sided process involving capital and labour. Capital provides the "tools”; 
labour utilises the tools to produce the goods. Under the terms of the 
Acts, “worker" includes every employee of the firm from managing di- 
rector to office boy. 

The New Zealand Companies Act and the New South Wales Com- 
panies Act permit employees possessing shares in the company to partici- 
pate in the control of the undertaking. These Acts, then, allow holders 
of workers’ shares the same basic rights (with one exception) as the 
holders of capital shares. The exception consists in the fact that holders 
of workers' shares cannot transfer them. They must surrender them when 
they leave the firm. 

RIGHTS OF WORKERS’ SHARES 

The rights of the holders of workers' shares can be itemised 
as: 

(1) Sharing of profits; 

(2) Participation in control; 

(3) Participation in the distribution of assets on liquidation. 

Workers’ shares admit the right of workers to share profits. They 

admit the fact that labour and capital combine to produce wealth, and 
that any excess, after the payment of a just wage to labour and of the 
Customary rate of interest to capital, should be shared between capital 
and labour. Where capital takes little or no risk in the enterprise, it 
should receive little or no reward above the prevailing rate of interest. 
The share of profits taken by capital, then, would vary with the risk 
undertaken by capital. 

Profit sharing was explicitly referred to by Pope Pius XI in 
“Quadragesimo Anno”: 
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OWNERS OR SLAVES 

e xdudp ^L t !l?hJ ,ri ? CipIeS °1 80CiaI j u stice one cla8s “ forbidden to 
exclude the other from a share in the profits.” 

And again: 

efforts' nf i Ldf r f f ° r !i e i nt ii reIy 5 alsa ascribe the results of the combined 
- rt ? of capital and labour to either party alone; and it is flagrantly 

the JU profits‘” e h6r Sh ° Uld de " y the efficacy of the other and seize ah 

. Participation by workers in ownership or control of a factory could 
be made effective through factory councils. Factory councils wolild be 
representative of all factors involved in the productive process. Workers 
(technicians, managers, skilled and unskilled) would elect their represen- 
tatives to the factory council; similarly, capital would elect Hs re^sen- 

T* 16 Factory Council, then, would replace the Board of Directors 
b <-° d i?- ° f the enter Prise. But the Factory Council would 
unlike the Board of Directors, be composed of actual participants in the' 
productive process. It would give institutional expression to the social 
development which we have already noted _ the transfer of owneS 
or control of industry to the actual participants in the productive process'! 
The participation by workers in the productive nrocees can he 

!SV Kilo?; cllii"" “ " rl '"' ’ h ”“ *■'* ,ht 
• h ; vrf- » ssrat 

established in Australia by a restoration of ownership to the workers 
This pamphlet has outlined the methods by which ownership for all can 
become something more than a pious hope; it can become an P a ctual fact 
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